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dankenmaterial urn des ersteren Originalbesitz. An vielen 
Stellen sucht er selbst die Quellen festzustellen, aus denen 
bestimmte Ideen zu Herder geflossen sind. Er meint also 
nur, dass gewisse Gedankenkomplexe, die an sich schon Erb- 
gut der Menscheit waren, auf Goethe in spezifisch Herder- 
scher Formung iibertragen worden sind. Diese Meinung des 
Autors erhellt daraus, dass er auch ausserhalb der Faust- 
gestalt in der Faustdichtung allerorten Herdersches Gut 
wahrzunehmen meint. So erkennt er in Mephisto, nament- 
lich in der Schiilerszene Herdersche Ziige. Das beweisst, 
dass der Titel nicht in dem engen mathematischen Sinne 
einer Gleichung aufzufassen ist. Denn mag Jacoby in der 
Gestalt Faust so viele Elemente Herderschen Wesens erblicken, 
dass er die Behauptung aufstellt: Herder ist Faust, so hat 
er doeh niemals seinen Satz umgekehrt in dem Sinne : Faust 
ist Herder d.h. nur Herder. Er hat vielmehr, wie ich aus 
einer Reihe von Ausserungen schliessen darf, niemals ver- 
gessen, dass Faust auch Goethe und dass Faust auch Faust 
ist. Es hat ihm sicher nichts ferner gelegen als ein Attentat 
auf Goethes Genius. Freilich hatte das alles zur Vermeidung 
von Missverstandnissen in Jacobys Buch breiter ausgefuhrt 
werden sollen. 

Solche Ausstellungen konnen aber die Bedeutung des 
Werkes nicht beeintrachtigen. Die Darstellung, mag sie auch 
noch so sehr ins Kleine gehen, versinkt niemals in Klein- 
lichkeit. Sie ist getragen von wissenschaftlichem Ernste und 
dabei erfiillt von warmer Hingebung an die Sache. Man 
fiihlt, das Buch wurde nicht nur mit dem Verstande sondern 
auch mit dem Herzen geschrieben. Mag man sich des Ver- 
fassers Behauptungen und Beweisen gegeniiberstellen wie 
immer man wolle, man wird seine Arbeit als erwiinschte 
Bereicherung unserer Goethe-und Herder Literatur ansehen 
mussen. 

"WlLHELM V. OBERNITZ. 

Berlin, Germany. 



ELISE DOSENHEIMER, Friedrich Hebbels Auffassung vom 
Staat. H. Haessel Verlag, Leipzig, 1912. 

Hebbel's conception of the state is in essence Hegelian. 
Unlike his great prototype, however, Hebbel does not pretend 
to give a systematic study of the nature of the state and its 
functions. He limits himself to a purely metaphysical con- 
templation of the abstract principles which, he believes, under- 
lie state existence. To these he gives utterance in his dramas. 
Nor are Hebbel's views the result of a thorough study of gov- 
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eminent and history or even of a long and varied political 
experience ; they represent merely an a priori conception, the 
highest expression of his Weltanschauung. To a certain ex- 
tent, his motive is similar to that of Hegel, who, in his phil- 
osophy of the state, attempted to solve what he conceived to 
be a purely metaphysical problem and to apply his results 
to actual conditions. In so far as Hebbel conceives of the 
problem as a philosophic one we shall endeavor to follow him 
into the nebulous realms of abstraction where he constructed 
his phantom. But when the application of his results to 
concrete phenomena comes into conflict with the actualities 
of political existence, we shall feel obliged to apply the more 
rigid tests of scientific political discussion. 

Although the author of the present book acknowledges that 
the basis of Hebbel 's conception of the state represents nothing 
original, she believes that he has made a contribution by the 
fact that he has applied to the idea of the state his meta- 
physical Weltauffassung, effecting thereby, "a transposition 
from the realm of the absolute to the limited, from the in- 
finite to the finite." Hebbel 's metaphysics rested upon a 
peculiar duality of individual and All, a relation which the 
author regards as felicitously expressed in the relation of the 
individual to the state, the state symbolically representing 
the Weltall, the Weltgesetz, which is, of course, to mean the 
ethical law. The state, therefore, as the representative of the 
ethical law stands above both good and evil, for from its 
very nature it must serve the highest good. From this it fol- 
lows that from the ethical point of view, the individual may 
not attack the state without dissolving all the conditions of 
his existence. 

It seems strange that in spite of this theory of state-origin 
that Hebbel should conceive of the state as existing only con- 
temporaneously with man and as a restriction upon his in- 
dividuality. The state, accordingly, is an unfortunate neces- 
sity which suppresses all spontaneity and destroys the self- 
reliance of the individual. In fact Hebbel seems to look for- 
ward to a condition of society where the state will be totally 
non-existent. But until the individual comes to a realization 
of his relation to the universe and thereby ceases to be an in- 
dividual, there can be no change in the status quo; he must 
bow to the universal — the Idea, as represented in the state. 
This, the author maintains, is the fundamental thought of 
Agnes Bernauer. 

Agnes Bernauer is the tragedy of the conflict of the individ- 
ual human right with the universal right of the state. The 
former is typified by Agnes who, by the mere fact of her ex- 
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istence and through no volition of her own, comes in clash 
with the Idea — the state, as represented in Duke Ernst and 
to a lesser extent in Albrecht, and by the inexorable law of 
the supremacy of the Idea she is fated to succumb to this 
power. It is not merely a tragic necessity that Agnes is 
sacrificed to the state. It is the subjection of the individual 
to the Idea. 

It is apparent from this brief sketch of Hebbel's concep- 
tion of the state, that his whole political thinking is character- 
ized by an irreconcilable duality of individualistic and social- 
istic elements. It bespeaks a lack of true political feeling 
which is most astounding and which the author of the present 
essay tries in vain to explain. On one occasion she asserts 
by way of justification, that the point of departure of social- 
ism is essentially a sort of individualism. This is character- 
istic of the hair splitting to which the apostles of Hebbel are 
obliged to resort in order to explain the incongruity of his so- 
called Weltanschauung with his actual modus operandi. But 
assuming for the moment that the philosophic basis of social- 
ism is individualism, this does not alter the fact that as politi- 
cal phenomena, the two are as far apart as the two poles. The 
individualist conceives of the state as force. The socialist 
supports a view diametrically opposite. So, returning to 
Hebbel's conception, it is on the one hand distinctly individ- 
ualistic in its treatment of the state as the manifestation of 
the Idea and, on the other hand, in its contemplation of the 
metaphysical duality of individual and state it is blatantly 
socialistic. The political irreconcilability of these two aspects 
of Hebbel's conception must be traced to a more fundamental 
fallacy. 

The state as the universal law or as the manifestation of the 
Idea is an abstraction as far removed from political thought 
as it is from political reality. No publicist will be satisfied 
to regard the state as a power superimposed upon a will-less 
man, by some superhuman will, coincident with his sojourn 
in a state of ignorance, comparable to the state of sin, and 
eradicable by human progress. If the state is a power it is 
so because it has been forged by human will and is the cumu- 
lative result of long and patient human experience. Moreover, 
Hebbel's conception excludes the necessary subjective rela- 
tion which must exist between the individual and the state, 
and without which a state is not a true state. It is true that 
we can conceive of a relation between state and individual 
which is one of pure objectivity. Such, for instance, is the 
relation between the state and the individual who, for some 
reason or other, has become heimatlos or staatlos. Such a per- 
son has lost both his subjective and his objective relation to 
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his parent state, but he has acquired a new relation to the 
state of residence which is purely objective. At the same time 
he has absolutely no subjective rights. As cases of this sort 
are rare exceptions, one is justified in regarding Hebbel's 
concept as fundamentally wrong both in principle and in 
actuality. 

An interesting point in connection with the Hebbelian con- 
ception is the question of where the sovereignty in his state 
would lie. On the basis of his metaphysical ideas, Hebbel 
manifestly could not take adequate consideration of this most 
important element of state existence, but as far as one is able 
to judge, he believed it to be vested in the highest executive, 
to wit, the king. Thus, Hebbel attributes to the ruler super- 
human qualities and says that the ruler has less right to be 
an individual than any other man. This view is an echo of 
Hegel's glorification of the princely power which in turn 
smacks somewhat of oriental despotism, or at best of the early 
nineteenth century Prussian regime, where the king was re- 
garded as the final and absolute depository of the sovereignty. 
This conception of the identity of king and sovereignty is the 
natural result of any view which attempts to inject into the 
theory of state-origins, the idea of a divine or superhuman in- 
terposition. To a certain degree this idea formed the basis 
of the arguments in favor of the divine right of kings which 
one is almost tempted to accuse Hebbel of favoring. Hope- 
lessly archaic, however, is the view which seeks to place the 
sovereignty, both legal and political, in a single individual. 
Certainly Hebbel did not get this idea from Hegel, for even 
he was inclined to ascribe the ultimate sovereignty to the pro- 
fanum vulgus. 

This analysis of Hebbel's borrowed conception of the state 
as the manifestation of the Idea, and the consequent and neces- 
sary relation of pure objectivity of the individual to the state, 
will explain in some measure the other aspect of his concep- 
tion, namely, the position of dominance which he accords the 
state over the individual. In terms of his metaphysics, the 
subjection of the individual to the Idea. As a general prop- 
osition, no one would deny that within the generally accepted 
meanings of the terms state and state-will, the individual must 
eventually bow to the more puissant will of the state, unless 
for some reason he is able to identify it with his own. The 
history of the identification of state with individual human 
will is the history of the great progressive movements of the 
world. Hebbel, however, has no idea of the clearly defined 
conception of political science, and his "system" defies analy- 
sis by scientific terminology. 
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It has been indicated that Hebbel regarded the ruler as 
vested with the ultimate sovereignty of the state, and as such 
as the most essential factor in state life. Just as the state 
per se is the symbolic representation of the Idea, so, in turn, 
the ruler is the symbolic manifestation of the highest charac- 
teristics of the state. When Hebbel, therefore, speaks of state- 
will and the right of the state, he means the right and the will 
which emanate from the ruler himself, and not from the col- 
lectivity of human wills as one might infer. If, with Hegel, 
the state-will was after all merely a manifestation of the uni- 
versal will, which it postulated, with Hebbel this view has been 
necessarily perverted to the extent that it is the will of a 
single individual, the will of the ruler. This will, says Heb- 
bel, is supreme, for it is the expression of state-will. The two 
are identical. In so far as this view is expressed in Agnes 
Bernauer, it resolves itself into the ruthless ownership of sub- 
jects which prospered under Darius and the Great Khan a 
great many years ago. It is not surprising to find this doc- 
trine revived during the reactionary regime of a Metternich, 
but to assert that the individual who has the temerity to defy 
this will must inevitably go down in defeat before it, is an 
absurdity which even the most submissive political philosopher 
will hesitate to accept. 

The result of this combat of individual wills, Hebbel's pro- 
tests to the contrary, must depend upon the disposition of the 
collectivity of human wills in whom the ultimate sovereignty 
really lies. Is the ruler in a position to depend on this will, 
then the individual will go down in defeat, not before his will, 
to be sure, but before the real will of the state. But to the 
individual is reserved the same privilege of winning the sup- 
port of the general will. In such a contingency, it is he who 
is triumphant. 

It is apparent from this discussion of Hebbel's conception 
of the state, that whatever basis Agnes Bernauer had in politi- 
cal philosophy existed only in the imagination of the author 
or at best upon a mistaken conception of individual and of 
state. The real dramatic significance of these metaphysical 
abstractions is not difficult to find. True, the drama has 
turned out to be nothing more than a combat of individual 
wills, but the ethical law which still is undisposed of, stripped 
of its symbolic expression, looms up as a nineteenth century 
variant of the old Greek fatum, complete in its inexorable 
force like an all-consuming leviathan. And this was the 
character which Hebbel wished to ascribe to the state, not the 
fourteenth century creation of the drama, but the nineteenth 
century state which it was supposed to typify ! Little wonder 
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that this magnum opus was so coldly repudiated by the Ger- 
man people. If Hebbel in truth believed that he was reflect- 
ing in this drama the political tendencies of his time he was 
greatly deluding himself, showing at the same time a total 
misunderstanding of and lack of sympathy for the existing 
conditions. It is, however, possible that Hebbel may have 
been impelled to some extent by the change in his political 
affiliations which took place about this time. This leads us 
to the discussion of Hebbel's practical political activity. 

The efforts of the author to find for Hebbel a niche in the 
political Hall of Fame are unfortunately misdirected. Heb- 
bel's position in the political life of his time was an insignifi- 
cant as his position in the realm of political philosophy. 
Granted that his poetics were "eminently political", they 
were scarcely of any great influence in shaping public opinion. 
Aside from this modest contribution to the struggles of the 
later forties and early fifties, Hebbel's share in the 
revolutionary movement seems to have been confined to 
reading the newspapers and being defeated for election 
to the Frankfort Parliament, a participation which was 
hardly of any great national significance. In fact, Heb- 
bel's whole attitude toward both the great national political 
and social movements of the time were characterized by a faint- 
hearted opportunism which contrasted greatly with his earlier 
populistic views. And so, it is difficult to find much to say in 
defense or even by way of comment on Hebbel's transfer of 
allegiance from Austria to Prussia. In the words of Treit- 
schke it was "indicative of his political helplessness". Heb- 
bel's tortuous and wavering course was certainly influenced 
by something more than the mere pleasure of exercising his 
talent as a political prophetaster. It will be remembered that 
about the time of his change in political affection, Hebbel's 
literary star was on the wane in Austria, and he had every- 
thing to gain by turning to Germany and to Prussia in par- 
ticular. To us it is merely another instance of the poet's lack 
of political feeling which the author insists he possessed in 
great measure. This she tries to prove at the expense of 
the great Schiller. The superficial and patronizing way in 
which she remarks on Schiller's political thinking makes one 
wonder to what extent the author is acquainted with this illus- 
trious predecessor of Hebbel. For every one familiar with 
the Aesthetische Briefe of Schiller would take issue with the 
author when she characterizes this poet as "skeptic and pusil- 
lanimous" in his political attitude. The singularly lucid and 
enthusiastic exposition in these letters of the functions of the 
state and its relation to the individual are not soon to be for- 
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gotten. In fact Schiller's conception of individual freedom 
shows an insight into fundamental political truth which was 
far in advance of his time. There is nothing in Hehbel which 
can compare with it. 

As regards the attitude of Hebbel toward the social ques- 
tions of the day, one is again obliged to wonder at the in- 
genuity of the author in avoiding the true facts and in invent- 
ing remarkable excuses by way of justification. Thus one 
wonders whether Hebbel's change from a radical socialist to 
a conservative between the years 1843 and 1848 was because 
he feared intellectual annihilation would result from the in- 
troduction of a communistic program, or whether it was the 
fact that his financial position took a decided turn for the 
better in the year 1846. At any rate this latter point is worth 
while considering in estimating the poet's socio-political 
views. And so we might go on at indefinite length in analyzing 
the fallacies of the present volume, which the author sometimes 
wittingly, sometimes unwittingly commits, in her enthusiasm 
for Hebbel. While it is true that the latter borrowed from 
Hegel both in subject matter and terminology, he chose what 
really constitutes the defect of the philosophy of state of his 
great prototype, and by this very fact betrayed his own weak- 
ness as a political thinker. 

Julius Goebel, Jr. 

University of Illinois. 



THE LATER GENESIS AND OTHER OLD ENGLISH 
AND OLD SAXON TEXTS RELATING TO THE 
FALL OF MAN— Edited by Pr. Klaeber. (Englische 
Textbibliothek herausgegeben von Dr. Johannes Hoops. 
Bd. XV) Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1913. 

The picturesque story of the disgrace of the rebel angels 
and the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve seems to have 
had a peculiar fascination for our Germanic ancestors. Re- 
volt and disobedience were familiar motives in their secular 
poetry, and revenge, which prompted Satan to enter the 
Garden of Eden in the guise of a serpent, was held by them 
to be as much a duty as a passion. And so there runs 
through the narrative of the Pall of Man in the Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrase of the Book of Genesis a curious suggestion of 
sympathy for the rebel Lucifer, which gives the situation 
added dramatic interest. The difference between this narra- 
tive as a whole and the secular epic at its best is indeed very 
great. Yet despite its frequent diffuseness and uncertainty, 
the poem occasionally displays something of Miltonic grand- 



